Interview with Peter Lev, Oct. 1994 in Salt Lake City, Utah at a bagel shop 
Tape One, side A: 

Jean: Okay, well, first of all what I wanted to do, I wanted to do a couple 
of things by finding out about your experience with climbing. How you got 
into it, and how you came to the Tetons. And then I wanted to ask about 
Glenn and the guide school and so forth. But first, I wanted to get your 
history. First of all, where did you grow up? 

Peter: Southern California, in a town, lets see, Fullerton? Right near 
where Disneyland is right now. And uh, when I was in high school, my 
father had a book on rock climbing, an English book called Rock for 
Climbing. It was primarily a fairly old fashioned book, but it showed the 
climbing in Scotland and Whales, and my father had done a certain amount 
of mountaineering of a non-technical nature, although he’d climbed Mt. 
Chuckson in the North Cascades where he grew up, and so there was a 
general interest in mountains. And uh, I became fascinated by the rock 
climbing book which just happened to be in my father’s library, and uh, for 
reasons that are somewhat obscure, I found the world around me not very 
attractive, and I, uh another young fellow that i palled around with 
decided we were going to learn to climb. Not being informed that climbing 
existed already in California. We had no idea and frankly not a clue about 
Yosemite. But we started doing off trail hiking, just kind of invented it 
for ourselves, with the idea that we were going to be climbers, two high 
school kids. I was about a, I think I was a sophomore or junior when this 
inspiration came. And uh, we were a proper middle class family. I was 
supposed to grow up to be an engineer, like all the neighbors, working in 
aircraft factories and weapons factories, which is what everyone in 
Southern California did. And I had a summer job as a, sort of a draftsman 
and I worked in one of these aircraft plants. I was a, had training as a 
draftsman, I was being prepared for college to be an engineer. One day, 

I’m in this big room with, I don}t know, seemed like a lot of draftsmen, 
maybe fifty. Huge, immense room of North American aircraft. My summer 
job, due to family connections. Everyone was trying to make me do the 
right thing. I got up in the middle of the day and walked up to the 
supervisor and said, “I can’t do this anymore,” and walked out. 

Jean: How old were you then? 
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Pete: Oh, I don’t know. How old are you when you are in college. Or 
highschool. 

Jean: Seventeen or eighteen. 

Pete: Yeah. Thats when the climbing started to step up in pace. And, you 
say, everyone was pretty worried. 

Jean: Were you an only child, or the oldest? [Alex, Pete’s daughter comes 
to the table, we talk with her about whether she has enough to wear to 
stay warm.] Anyway, so everyone was worried? 

Peter: Parents. 

Jean: Well, were you actually doing difficult climbs at this point? 

Pete: No. We were just doing off trail hiking. 

Jean: Oh. Okay. 

Peter: But, my friend and I had started to learn a little bit about climbing 
[Alex takes a trip to the bookstore across the street, and we discuss his 
custody of Alex. He mentions how his experience with selfish climbers 
has helped him deal with Alex’s independent personality. He doesn’t want 
to crush her spirit. ... “You could imagine what she’d like like as a grown 
up female guide. She’d be another one of these totally extravagant, 
difficult, attractive characters that tend to be what happens with the 
guides. Wherever she goes, she’ll be, she will, people will notice her, or 
she’ll tear the place down.] Anyway, lets get back to business. 

Jean: Oh, this is much more interesting. 

Pete: It is. It is where my attention is these days. 

Jean: But you know, it also deals with the spirit of mountaineering, which 
is good. Well, what you were telling me was ... 

Pete: I have to tell you one more thing. Alex loves it in Jackson. See I 
don’t sit here pining away for Jackson, because I’ve been a little turned 
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off to it by a degree. And I don’t say, I’ve never sat around, you know, 
saying I wish we were in Jackson. But last year, she started to say, 

Daddy, can we go to Jackson soon, Daddy, when I grow up I want to live in 
Jackson. And what she is picking up on, you know the only crowd she 
knows is the camp crowd, and she looks at these people, and she realizes 
that all they are are big kids. And everyone around here is a grown up. 

Like last summer Susan just scooped her up and gave her the biggest hug 
and kiss. Alex, you are the luckiest little girl. So many people love you. 
And she was just beaming from ear to ear. She doesn’t hear that much 
around here. 

Jean: She really feels appreciated. People there really appreciate her. 

Pete: Yeah, they do, and she sense that this is a different world, a 
different life, I mean as anyone with any antennae to see would sense. 

Jean: Well maybe you’re gonna provide the little path for her to get to 
that place that she needs to be. 

Pete: I hope so. Thats all I can hope for, is that she minimizes her 
negative qualities and she gets over and learns to handle em, and whatever 
happens, as long as her spirit’s not crushed, she’s gonna be spectacular. 

Jean: [I talk about my niece Emma who is really aggressive, we discuss 
buddhism how we are already who we are. We discuss Alex again, and 
Peter’s understanding of her.] So you were saying that when you quit this 
job,your parents were concerned about you. 

Pete: Well, my father much less so, it turns out. 

Jean: Really? You talked to him about this? 

Pete: Yeah. He’s always been kinda pleased that I’ve done what I’ve done, 
because it turns out it was much what he wished he could have done. I 
mean, he was never interested in climbing, per se but he always loved the 
mountains. And it was very nice for me, I finally got out and climbed Mt. 
Shuckson. He was on a big rescue there in 1929, where two people froze 
to death in a summer snowstorm and were lost. 

Jean: Talk a little bit louder. I don’t think its picking up. 
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Pete: Oh, he was in 1929, on a rescue on Mt. Shuckson, two people in a 
summer snowstorm became lost up above the, I think its called the 
highway to hell, its on the fissure chimney route. Quite high on the 
mountain in the upper snowfields. And they were found separated in a 
crevasse, after they, you know, the rescue team had been up to the top a 
couldn’t find them, found them in a crevasse on the way down. 


Jean: So your father was exposed to climbing when 

Pete: He’d been exposed to climbing, especially mountaineering of a ver 
general nature. He had no climbing experience, just a little bit of the ki 
of thing that these moderate, well, moderate climbs like Mt. Shuckson 
entail. On the other hand, I was impressed. Mt. Shuckson had some 
definite climbing stretches on it that seems interesting to consider tha 
they were doing some of those things regularly in the twenties. 

Jean: Yes, I know. I mean the Northwest does have a pretty rich history 
mountaineering. 

Pete: Yeah. 

Jean: I’m going to be going to Seattle in November and I’m going to 
investigate their guide school up there, because I’m not sure, they are 
pretty vague about their dates. 

Pete: Who is they? 

Jean: Mt. Rainier people. 

Pete: Oh, you are going to Mt. Rainier. 

Jean: Well, I’m going to the Northwest. And I just think in the Northwes 
there has been a very long history ... 

Pete: Very long. 

Jean: And guiding. And I need to find out the specifics of dates and 
compare it to... 
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Pete: You need to, I’ll, you need to talk to Jerry Lynch. And his phone 
number is (206) 627-1105, that’s his office. 

Jean: And what is his ... 

Pete: He is one owner of Rainier Mountaineering. He and Lou Whitaker. 

But, you probably need to talk to both of them, but I think Jerry’d be a good 
place to start. 

Jean: Okay. Thank you. So, your parents were concerned, but they did kind 
of encourage you and enable you to get into mountaineering. 

Pete: Yeah, my uh, friend, by the way, who’s name is David Reynolds, we 
are still high school buddies. He’s still climbing, and he’s in charge of 
Hamilton Stores up in Yellowstone Park now. And you know, Dave still 
comes down to the Tetons periodically, and we still get out once a year, 
but anyway, I’d been, my father had taken all of us kids skiing, so we were 
skiing, and we’d go to Mammoth and from Mammoth I’d see the Minnurettes 
[must be a mountain range I don’t know how to spell] And I thought, boy 
that looked like, pretty neat, and I was quite focused, just cause of my 
inclination I suppose, more on mountains, not just rock. And I was very 
focused on the European thing, cause that’s where I thought all climbing 
was happening. And anyway, the Mennurettes looked like real serious 
mountains to me, and Dave and I, we got ourselves a rope now, and we’d 
had a little climbing instruction, but we didn’t know much, and a couple a 
pitons. These were two kids, Southern California kids in Levis and white 
t-shirt and Levi jackets. 

Jean: What you were wearing? Do you have any photos? 

Pete: Not of those days. We went off to climb the Clyde Mennurette 
without knowing anything. 

Jean: Oh man, you hadn’t read anything about it? 

Pete: Oh yeah. We thought we’d been, we had a minimal exposure. Had a, 
trying to recall exactly the sequence of things, but uh, we’d both been 
given some kind of informal exposure to climbing independently in that 
previous year. Myself in Colorado, and David up in Berkeley. And anyway, 
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this was the first real adventure. 

Jean: Or epic. 

Pete: Yeah. We were out, and it was a technical climb. I don’t think it was 
too hard but we belayed, put in some pitons, did all that stuff, and there 
was one pitch near the top, that Dave pulled off a small loose hand hold 
and took a fall and crunched hi hand pretty good, and then he got to the top 
just at sunset, and I don’t know how high that is, I’m guessing 13,000, and 
we spend the night on it, hugging each other, it was so darn cold, and then 
putting my little backpack over my head so I could breathe warm air 
instead of cold air, and uh, you know Levis and Levi jackets and t-shirts 
wasn’t the thing. But anyway, on the way down the next day we had to 
rappel, and then a big lightening storm came up. It was a real downpour, 
and a lightening bolt struck nearby and knocked me flat. We had ice axes, 
I’m not sure how we got those, but anyway, we got rid of our gear, had to 
wait it out, got pretty cold and wet, and eventually arrived at the bottom 
at dusk again, so this time took a little longer I suspect than normal 
standard time, but all I could think, when I got down was “Wow, that was 
great.” So, clearly, there was something wrong with me. And I never 
looked back. Twenty years of solid climbing followed. 

Jean: How did you make a living during this time? Did you go to college? 

Pete: I went to college. And uh, I uh, my father was, I think, in an 
underground way, encouraging me. I didn’t know it at the time, but I’d say 
it was the case now. But I had a choice, I could go to college where I 
wanted, and I wanted to go to Colorado. I had already been there and had 
seen, had someone take me out a little bit,you know, before this Ridder 
climb. Um, so I went to college in Boulder, and I became immersed in 
climbing, a very small climbing community right away. 

Jean: Okay, um, was it Dean? 

Pete: Dean and I were there together. And uh, I uh, eventually dropped out 
of college. Too much climbing. But I came back and did get a degree, but 
for a period there I was just totally focused on climbing, and it couldn’t 
have been more than five or six climbers, Leighton Kor being one of them. 
This was before Leighton got quite famous. And I was a Leighton buddy, as 
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was Dean. Then a year later, it was Dean and me and a guy named Charlie 
Vlastos, [sp?] and another Charlie whose name I can’t remember. But early 
on, we were exploring different, exciting things to do, but the second 
Charlie whose name I can’t remember, was uh, in the special forces and he 
had started a little parachute club and we were it. This was before 
parachuting became officially popular, and he got a surplus suit, and said 
this is how you pack it, so we packed it, we stretched it out on the ground 
and packed it up and we talked the pilot into taking us up and we jumped 
out of that plane. 

Jean: You’re kidding. 

Pete: So, I did that seven times before I realized its not a good idea to 
jump out of perfectly good airplanes. 

Jean: Why not just ride you way to your destiny. 

Peter: We were totally winging it. I’m told now they have laws that you 
can’t jump below a certain altitude. And we were always jumping below 
that altitude. Totally, just kids going up and doing it. But I decided that 
climbing was what I wanted. I really was interested in mountains, 
mountains are sort of fantasy fascination for me. And it allowed me to 
visualize a shiny white world away from what looks to me like a deadly, 
boring, just deadly suburbia world that I came from. And even though the 
place I came from wasn’t that bad, I don’t have any explanation, but that’s 

how I felt. But so did a lot of people who were beatniks. This was before 

hippies. And I wanted out. 

Jean: Were you a beatnik? 

Pete: No, I was borderline. I was clean-cut. 

Jean: You went to a fraternity in college, didn’t you? 

Pete: For a while. I quite. Dean came in. I did that cause my father 

wanted me to do it. I’m trying to please, you know, you can’t 100 percent 
break away. I’m breaking away from so many things. I did that. I just 
hated it, it was an awful crowd of people I couldn’t identify with any of 
that. So my sophomore year I quite the fraternity and climbing was what I 
was going to focus on. 
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Jean: What were you studying in college. 

Pete: Well, they had me studying engineering, but by the time I quite 
college, 1963 

Jean: Dean was an engineer. 

Peter: Dean graduated. Dean is a chemical engineer. And urn, when I did 
quite mid-way in 63, when i did come back I studied philosophy. 

JEan: What fits you more. 

Pete: And was very concerned about why things were the way they were. 
No longer concerned. 

Jean: So Al was there too, right? 

Pete: I didn’t really know Al then. I became acquainted with Al my first 
year. The end of my second year. Because Al was in another fraternity. 
And I became acquainted with Al by coming to the Tetons. I don’t recall 
that I knew Al in Boulder. 

Jean: Well, Dean said that Al was in another fraternity. 

Pete: Yeah, fraternities have this hierarchy of socially acceptableness, 
and Al’s fraternity was considered the princes of the fraternity, but I had 
long since, by my second year i was out of the fraternity. I just wasn’t 
interested. They were on a different wave length. I wasn’t interested in 
my classes either, so the fraternities shouldn’t feel hurt. I was 
interested in climbing, period. 

Jean: Now how did you come to the Tetons? 


Peter: Dave Dornan was there, my second year, and I met Dave and he 
became a mentor for me, there have been two or three people that were 
really, to varying degrees, had a major influence on my climbing 
experience, as well as probably other parts of my life, but Dave was very 
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important. He was older than me and he was going to school there. He was 
in the philosophy department, that may be why when I did come back to 
school, that might have had an influence. But anyway, Turner was there 
too, by the way. At least when I was back. And Turner was in philosophy. 
And Dave and I became friends and Dave kinda took me under his wing. And 
Dave had a lot of more experience than I did. All aspects of climbing. And 
uh, we started to do the climbing in Eldorado Springs, which had not been 
much explored year. Kor had not yet become famous. Kor was just 
starting. You know, this is like, there couldn’t be more than seven 
climbers in all of Boulder. I mean, they had the mountain club there, but 
that aint what we’re talking about. This is like, the people who are trying 
to go out and look at this and say, We can make a new route there. Dave 
was very much a part of exploring new routes as he was in the Tetons. Kor 
of course was the singular leader of this, and his climbs eventually 
became dominant climbs of the area. But several great climbs were done 
with Dave’s inspiration. In many cases, you know, I was certainly Kors 
belayer, but Dave and I would change leads. I was, for the standards of 
those days, I was good enough, but Kor was in a class by himself. Dave and 
I did Greenspur, and we did, lets see, with Kor I did the Northwest corner 
of the Basteele, and I don’t remember all the different ones. But they are 
all kinda trade routes now, so I’m told. We used to aid sections of them, 
the sections that are 5.10 or harder, maybe 5.11 we aided. Uh, Turner 
tells me a lot of those routes that we did in those days, including the free 
climbing sections have now been rated surprisingly difficult. We didn’t 
know. In those days, 5.9 was the hardest you could rate anything. Five 
ten, thats 5.0, you know. Five nine was it. [we laugh] 

Jean: All because you were mathematicians. 

Peter: All because we were mathematically inclined. Or 5.1, back to 
starting. 

Jean: No wonder all those 5.9 classic routes are so hard. 


Peter: Yeah, so now those have all been updated in many cases. I might 
add, that’s true in Little Cottonwood Canyon here. But anyway, we were 
exploring the cliffs. They were unclimbed to a significant degree. And it 
was a great adventure. And as time progressed, I went to school a whole 
lot less. And you know, it was also, before Kor got sick, we did a lot of 
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uh, a lot of stuff before the big boom arrived, before Kor really became 
world-class and well known. But Kor got a kind of pleuresy called Valley 
Fever when he visited Yosemite for the first time. And its uh, was really 
uh, a deadly disease where you basically, after seeing that you can’t 
breath you loose your lungs. And he was told that they, he would probably 
die. Maybe they could operate. But his back ground was, this was 1960 or 
61 I think, his family had in those days, connections and belief in health 
healers. So he went to a healing retreat, a natural healing retreat which 
is really a fasting retreat in the desert Southwest somewhere his family 
had a contact, and then I remember taking him to the train and he was not 
well, there was no question about it. And I met him when he came back. 

He looked like he’d just gotten out of Auschwitz. It was quite an amazing 
sight. He had just fasted for 45 days on just juice, and his eyes were very 
large and glowing and you could see just straight bone joint, straight bone 
joint. And yet, he clearly was, he was well. He was cured. And that made 
a big impression on me, and he wanted to go climbing right now. I picked 
him up and I went down and took him right down to El Dorado. ANd I don’t 
remember the climb, but I remember being impressed, as though he had 
just floated up it. Very difficult climb. And that began the new era. This 
is when we all started to hear about Kor after that. 

Jean: Oh really. That was a big transformation. 

Peter: Big transformation. 

Jean: Peter, you seem to be really well rounded in terms of rock climbing 
and alpine mountaineering. When did you really get into it? Did you 
balance your time between both? 

Peter: I balanced my time, I wouldn’t say I had a plan. In Boulder, when I 
first came to Boulder, I went there, I got exposed to climbing. I went 
there for a pre-college sort of, I don’t know what they call it, 
introduction, the year before I actually went, and I met, I knew they had a 
mountain club, they also had a rocky mountain rescue group, which, most, 
the few climbers that were there, some of them were in that, and there 
was a young fellow named Sam Shepherd who was the first person to take 
me out and he took me out the flat iron, and I had a couple of weeks there 
in Boulder, and thats presaged my going back. And Sam was the first 
person to take me under his wing. I mean, I was totally focused on 
climbing. When I left Fullerton, California, I wanted to climb. And Stan, 
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during that period of time, took me on a number of climbs. And then it 
was when I went back and Dave and I managed our [inaudible] Mennurette 
climb. But in any case, Dave was kinda the main mentor before Dave 
Dornan came along. It was all rock climbing focus. We started on 
mountaineering up in the Rocky Mountain Park, and uh, there was a very 
small group. This was the year before Dave came. My first year in 
college, 

Dave hadn’t arrived, neither had Dean. We were doing winter 
mountaineering up on Long’s peak. We had a little group, which included 
George Hurley, and a guy by the name of Prince Williams. And George and 
Prince were very attached to the old British theme of things, and they 
actually dressed in wool knickers and wool dress coats, and I do have a 
picture of them. And at least Prince williams would wear a tie. 

Jean: When they would climb? 

Pete: Yeah. This was their climbing outfit. And a girl named Jane Bixen. 
And another fella, Joel Olliger, and we were down in some winter climbs 
up in the Park and had a number of epics, which I know George remembers 
cause I was visiting with him last year,we were both laughing about it. 

But what I couldn’t laugh about was that spring, Prince William and Jane 
and Joe went up to do another face climb on Long’s Peak and they got 
caught in a major march storm and Jane was the, she walked out, the 
others died. She survived. Three or four more bivouacs. Winter bivouacs. 
She was still living. Jane was very tough. Not that the other two weren’t. 

Jean: That’s really interesting. 

Pete: I think it was Joe. I might have Joe mixed up with another guy. The 
two men died. I think that, if Joe is still alive, that is good. There were 
two men, I know Prince William is one. 

Jean: [tells story about how Bill Byrd was surprised when I told him over 
the telephone, two years after Ortenbergers death, that Ortenberger had 
died. Bill said, no wonder I didn’t get Christmas cards from him anymore] 

Pete: So, very early on I would say I got predisposed to the necessity that 
this is not a game, nor is it a sport. 
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Jean: What did you think it was? 

Pete: Well, when you are young and nineteen you don’t mind risking your 
neck because your hormones are driving you crazy, the world’s driving you 
crazy, in my case, for reasons that are, who knows why, I didn’t feel that 
the world around me had anything to do with me, and I needed to find a 
place that did. And this was the place that I found. And it was in 
climbing, but at the same time, in those days, there was a very strong 
ethic, it was considered bad form to get hurt or much less killed climbing. 
That is a quote by the way from Steve Roper. And, he told me that one day, 
and I’ve always remembered it. But it fit in with what I had already been 
receiving from people like Stan Shepherd and Dave Dornan. [comments] 

Dave said to me, the end of that 1960, come to Jackson Hole. And you’ll 
like it there. And uh, I did. So, we hitch hiked up. We loaded all our gear, 
we were so poor, in those days we all wore knickers climbing. So we 
hitch hiked in our knickers. Well, part of the reason it was so cold, I 
remember standing out there near Daniel junction, we couldn’t get a ride 
for about a day and a half so we had to bivouac. Boy was it cold there. 
Thats just outside of Pinedale. But anyway, we rolled into Jackson Hole 
and this is when the road went in front of the Moose store. The road had 
not been built. And, David said he had family there, but I didn’t really 
know what it meant, and we walked up to the main house which is still the 
main house, and Dave had a big beard in those days. We looked like 
climbers, and we had been hitch hiking for a few days. And the door 
opened and there was this incredibly fierce, very angry man. He just takes 
one look and starts screaming. Get out of here. You’re no son of mine. Son 
of a bitch, blank blank blank, you know, terrible language, and slammed the 
door, [etc.] Poor Dave, anyway we left and went to the ranger station 
where Dave had a job for the summer as a climbing ranger, and he, lets 
see, I think I slept the first night wherever he was staying in the park, got 
him set up then got me set up in the climbers ranch, the old CCC camp 
which is, you know, to the West, south of our place, south of Jenny Lake. 

So, we started climbing. Dave started showing me around the Tetons, and 
Dave, I think Dave’s uh, very intelligent precision approach to climbing 
was something that I appreciate. And yet, the adventure, lets do new 
routes. It was an era where we could pick the new routes off a tree like 
ripe apples. And so, thats uh, I think that first summer I did the black fen 
with him, and then we started on South Buttress right, then Herb came 
back, and finished it with him. So, it required more Yosemite-like skills 
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to finish the thing. Herb, actually that was the second year in 1961, so 
Herb had those skills. We did the overhanging wedge on Butt Mountain, and 
Herb was just starting to introducing us to the Yosemite technique, which, 
we’d only just started to hear about. I myself had just started to hear 
about Yosemite in 1960 and first went there in 1961. I somehow managed 
to grow up without being aware that people were climbing in Yosemite 

Jean: So as a climber at that time had you even heard about the guide 
school? 

Pete: No, no. Didn’t think about that stuff, I mean, I was into climbing. 

But that first summer, 1960, i was living in the climbers camp and I 
needed to get a job, so i went over to jenny lake lodge and low and behold 
there was an English man that was running it by the name of Mr. Love, and 
he hired me, much to his regret. And I lasted about a month, and, there 
were a variety of problems. I was having a hard time being to work on 
time because I was up in the mountains. But the ones that really bothered 
Mr. Love the most were that I’d invite my best buddies over from the 
climber’s camp around midnight to help me clean out the kitchen. 

Jim Gregg and I were getting pretty blatant, because Jim and I started 
becoming regular climbing partners as Dave became more, worked more 
full time. And uh, we got to feeling pretty brave, so we were in there in 
the middle of the day, thats when supposedly no one was around. We 
really, had all the cakes and pies and everything we could eat spread out 
on the table and in walks Mr. Love. You know, they have those cartoons, 
the searge is leaping up in the air, screaming? Well, so he called me in to 
his office, and asked if I was there to work or to play, so I told him and he 
fired me. 

Jean: Evidently the answer wasn’t work. 

Pete: So I moved back in to the climbers, we, Greg and I, they had a few 
wrecked tent cabins here and we got some black plastic to cover the cabin 
and that was our spot. Several weeks climbing, all the time, and the 
vulgarians were starting to appear, that whole new culture was coming 
up, pre-hippy still, and it was, there was this article written by that lady 
in that magazine that this guy Christian puts out, Yodel? Did you see the 
one on the vulgarians? Well, thats a good article. 
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Pete: Yeah. We were all in there together. It was definitely more clean 
cut than the rest of them. I participated to a certain extent. And uh, but 
anyway, I knew Al when we first started climbing together. 

Jean: And you knew Al from college. 

Pete: No. From the, it turned out, we both, we said, oh you go to Boulder, 
too. 

Jean: So you actually knew him from the Tetons. 

Pete: Yeah, and then we started climbing together. We did uh, 

Jean: But al was already guiding. 

Pete: Oh yeah, he’d been a guide I think since 58, or 59, I’m not sure 
exactly. But one of the, we did this new route, No Escape Buttress, we did 
the first climb on that, and that was, so Al and I, in August, started 
climbing together a lot. And they needed a new guide. And I was the only 
guy in the climbers camp that had taken a bath in the last year, or had 
reasonably neat looking clothes, so there was no choice. Also, Al was 
obviously pushing for me, and I passed inspection with Beth and Glenn. 

Jean: Had you met them before? 

Pete: Not really. I know that I had to go over and meet Beth that day. 

That was the big step. 

Jean: So were you against guiding at first? Or was there any reason why 
you didn’t think to guide on your own? 

Pete: To me, this seemed like a wonderful opportunity. It couldn’t have 
been better. I just had never thought about it. I didn’t, not only did I not 
know Yosemite existed in 59 and 60, I did not know guides existed. I 
thought thats what they did in Switzerland. In fact, what soon happened 
was, not only was I totally pleased to have this change. Once I got into it, 

I thought, this is fantastic. Chouinard had said, well,I was a Nerd, I 
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couldn’t get a date in high school, so thats why I got into climbing. The 
same was true of me. I was a Nerd. I hated physical activity. I wouldn’t 
touch it with a ten foot pole. Physical activity usually meant having to do 
hard work, which I hated. In high school, I was the nerd. I couldn’t get a 
date. It was terrible. And I had the kind of interests nerds have. I trained 
as a draftsman, I was a naturally, a reasonably good drawer and I could do 
all that kind of stuff, and thats what I did until I started climbing. And I 
was not in very good shape. 

Jean: If it had been the era of computers, you would have been into 
computers. 

Pete: It became clear, here we are in jackson Hole, and we were 
like the football players back home, and boy was it fun. Al and I 

would go up to Jackson Lake Lodge and sit down at the counter, and our 
favorite waitresses would bring us a full course dinner and write us up 
for a cup of coffee. And this of course was after we had showers in the 
girls dorm, cause there’s no showers in the guides camp. 

Jean: Did you guys used to bandit in on that like they did in Yosemite? 

Yvon and Chuck and all those guys would figure out how to get into the 
employee cafeteria. 

Pete: We didn’t have to go to the employee cafeteria. We had the best foot 
the lodge had to offer. 

Jean: Well, for some reason Glenn was really well respected and I wonder 
if that was ... 

Pete: I think that climbing in the Tetons was well respected, but you must 
understand that the managers in the lodge can not be included in that 
category, because, when they caught us, which happened more than once, 
they would be quite angry, and eventually I was told that if you were a 
climber, you were not going to get hired there. I mean, they actually 
brought in the Park to arrest us once. Well, you know, we were sleeping in 
the girls dorms. We go to Gros Ventre. Well, you know, in those days you 
weren’t supposed to do those things. We were sleeping with the girls. 

And, when you go to Gros Ventre breakfast and they say all you can eat? 
Well, it wasn’t quite what the management had in mind. They did call the 
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police once. Me and Fred Wright. No. We ate everything. There was a lot 
of food. 

I must say, I do enjoy this because the manager of the Jackson Lake Lodge 
at the time is someone I’ve had continuous opportunity to torture ever 
since. He was the manager of Sundance when they had the avalanche that 
they sold the land to that the house was destroyed on? I was the expert 
witness. He lost his job over that one. And then he was the manager when 
Dorworth was the director of Aspen. 

Jean: What was he the director of? 

Pete: Ski school, [insignificant stuff] 

Jean: You enjoy, an appreciation, ... 

Pete: With the exception of Jackson Hole Lodge Association, Jackson Hole 
was a place where the climbers, and the guides, the guides and the 
climbers, I mean, everyone, this was wonderful. It was a Golden Age and 
there were the coffee houses, the old Legion Hall was a coffee house. And 
uh, Sandy, my partner now used to sing there. She used to sing there and 
Judy Collins used to sing there. And uh, there was none of this, the clash 
that developed between climbers and the Curry Company in Yosemite. I 
think that was more intense because it was a tight little valley. But the 
clash of, wasn’t that strong in Jackson Hole, although, the cowboys, I have 
to rephrase that because the cowboys did pick on the climbers, there were 
some very ugly, cowboys, you didn’t slow down driving in front of the 
Stagecoach Bar, much less go in. I was in the Wort Hotel one day with 
Gary Hemming, and there were a few words exchanged with cowboys at the 
next table, and um we walked out and I had to go a different direction than 
Gary, and Gary went one way, I went the other, and they waylaid Gary in 
that alley behind the Cowboy [bar] and broke both arms, both legs, and his 
jaw with a 2x4. So Jackson Hole wasn’t that rosy, but there was 

Jean: There were people who harassed you. 

Pete: The cowboy element was very nasty and the same crowd that 
lassoed Wendell off his bicycle. Not the same people, but the same 
mentality. So thats always been a part of Jackson. But the cowboys 
eventually realized that they are in the same sort of social bottom of the 
barrel as the climbers, and now they’re sort of friends. 
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Jean: What do you think the cowboys were thinking that you were? Was it 
disdain. 

Pete: They would give people haircuts and beat anyone up that was 
different than them. Part of its just cowboys having their gangs. You 
have to go out and kill somebody now to become part of a gang. They have 
to go a beat someone up. And, young men and climbers have to do risky 
things like climbing. You know, we had a gang then. I think it was just all 
this kind of, it was an earlier version of gangs. Climbers, the climbing 
world was very different then, because the kind of climbing we were doing 
was not safe, the way modern sport climbing is. Mountaineering just 
isn’t. And the protection wasn’t as good and you had to rely much more on 
the person you were climbing with, and everyone’s doing the things right. 
Gotta keep a cool head. And this is certainly true now. The technical 
difficulty is much more demanding now, but the security systems have 
reduced the risk considerably. And people have tended to avoid those 
climbs that entail, inherently much more ... 

We move to Pete’s house 

Jean: What I thought we could talk about was what you were telling me 
about on the walk a little bit, about how Glenn influenced you. 

Pete: Well, um, lets see. When I started guiding I was 20 years old. 
Actually, I started guiding the first summer I was in the Tetons. i got 
there in June, early June, hitch hiked up with Dornan, and when we got 
there it started raining, and it rained for quite a while. At least into 
June, and I remember we did several climbs in mixed conditions, Teewinot 
for one. That summer, I had climbed a lot, and for those days, a fair bit of 
quick Teton experience. I had climbed the north face with Pete Sinclair. 
Actually, that might have been the following summer, cause we did it in 
June, and early season climb and there were messy conditions. But 
anyway, Glenn was in some respects for me a second father figure, and I 
was, I’m sure a difficult child, and he, I can’t really always recall exactly 
the influence, but it was very subtle and very pervasive, the discipline and 
positiveness that i needed. The one thing that seemed really important to 
me today, is that Glenn was very much a psychological believer in me, in 
other words, when I didn’t always deserve it, he would let me know the 
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ways that he does, that he was supportive of me. Actually, when I first 
got there, the way it worked was he, you went out on some climbs with 
Glenn and he kind of decided if you’d be alright. You had to work the 
program. We call auditing now, with the senior guides, but I had done two 
climbs on the Grand, as I recall with Glenn. He was definitely the Grand 
master. I think one of the things I learned, although I didn’t know i was 
learning it at the time, but Glenn treated clients very much like friends. 

He really had time for people. And he had many, many friends who were 
clients. It reminds me a little bit of an Austrian guide that I later worked 
with in Canada. The guide told me, guiding must look like friendship, even 
though its business. Glenn would never put it that way, because my 
impressions were that he genuinely treated people in a way that made 
them feel good, its a way that got them up the mountain, for one thing. 

And he could be the disciplinarian, but when he would get into that mode, 
it was quick and over with. He had a way of making people feel really 
good. I think that a lot of the mood of excellence still carried out, the guy 
was generally, its not a macho approach to clients at all, which has 
occasionally come up with guides. Glenn was very concerned that when he 
came back to Europe, that the guides seemed to, it was sort of an 
authority figure relationship to the client, and they also didn’t teach 
clients anything. So he came back and vowed that American climbing 
would be different. The clients would share the responsibility by learning 
how to do stuff. Obviously this was a very important component in making 
the guide school financially viable for both the clients and. Cause in 
Europe, its one on one, you have to charge quite a bit to make any money on 
that, and participate in the actual function of the climb in assuming, their 
[inaudible] any responsibility. Say, a group of four to climb the Grand 
Teton, reduces individual climber’s expense, at the same time it allows 
guides in the Tetons to make a living, which is one of the few places in 
the country where guides actually make a living, and not high school kids 
doing a summer job, but people with families making a living. All of this 
groundwork had been in place when I arrived. The tone of the relationship 
to the client, and kind of how one conducted oneself was set by Glenn. 

Many of us needed considerable polishing in those departments. ... positive 
attitude toward the nature of guiding. Guiding is not a position to be 
viewed militaristic climbing -- but it has quite a responsibility to be 
maybe a better person. I think thats all been started by Glenn. And its 
still very much a part of Exum Guides. So, in my case, I was quite 
rebellious and quite willful. And urn, there were opportunities when Glenn 
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could have said, I’ve had enough of you. And he never did, because, I 
assume he saw that maybe there was some hope. And, obviously today I’m 
quite grateful for that and I have, now that the shoes on the other foot [he 
is an owner] 

But I think that it was Glenn’s personality and nature and his philosophy of 
how things were - I’ve worked in a variety of places around the world as a 
guide, and I have seen people who’ve come out of that European mold who 
were very authoritarian and germanic and militaristic. Its a different 
style. Its a different belief in how the world works. It makes me much, 
you know, I’m always happy to get back to Exum Mountain Guides. 

Uh, one of the things that I think is, in digressing a little bit, many of the 
places I’ve been, -- are quite adverserial and competitive. In some places 
they even have a hard time speaking to one another, although I would say, 
I’ve travelled quite a bit less lately. What I’ve seen lately, thats unusual. 
But certainly some of the experiences made me even more appreciative of 
the very friendly and communal life of Exum guides. And I think 
thats one of the strengths that has held the guides together. 

I can hardly wait to get back to jackson Hole next year, because I enjoy 
our lives together as guides. We are not out there trying to compete the 
way I’ve seen in some other places. 

Jean: Do you think that the guide school, in your employ there, enabled you 
to go out and do the other mountaineering that you did? I mean in terms of 
the other mountaineering that you did? 

Peter: Oh yeah. For twenty years all I did was climbing. It gave me a 
base, gave me a lot of work, it was very much important, [telephone rings] 

Jean: We were discussing the guide service and whether it encouraged you 
to go out and do your own thing. You and Al, actually, were the ones who 
did the major alpine mountaineering. 

Peter: First of all, for me, I’ve been attracted to pretty much all forms of 
climbing, mountaineering may be a broad term for all different kinds of 
climbing. Urn, you know, I started out rock climbing in Boulder and then 
mountaineering, doing big peaks in and around Boulder and the Colorado 
Rockies. I always had in the back of my mind that the ultimate goal was 
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to climb mountains. But at the same time, when I started, perhaps I didn’t 
have the Yosemite connection, the rock climbing was more like training 
for the big peaks. Then, once Eldorado climbing began, got more rock 
climbing focus. We were very interested in the prospects of doing bigger 
and more demanding routes on the walls of Eldorado which had not been 
climbed. And to show you how isolated we were from yosemite, we had no 
awareness of how this advanced sort of climbing might be done, so we 
looked in the various books that University of Colorado had in their 
library, and I felt that we surely could put them to much better use than 
the library. The library has very few of these books left. And uh, I still 
have the Herman Berg book that Kurt stole, he signed his name into it. We 
were devoted to this. This was just libraries, who cares. They belong to 
us. But in one case, the thing that we were trying to determine 
specifically was how these walls might be tackled. Climbs in the Eastern 
alps, seemed to suggest they were similar. It would show climbing -- and 
these foot -- with metal rungs. And we put together this kind of system, 
and that’s how all these first climbs were done in El Dorado. Before we 
had ever heard of Yosemite. And for example therein Northwest climbing 
[inaudible] all that stuff. We have sketches of it. We dragged along these 
clunky foot - . 

Jean: You were really innovative. 

Peter: Yeah, we created what we needed. And those first climbs were 
done that way. There was no question. That was in 59 and 60, 58. I think 
I went to climbing school in 58. Then -- and - in 61 and Dean, maybe the 
same year. So pretty soon we very quickly switched over to the Yosemite 
techniques. I didn’t, I go through periods where I was rock climbing 
focuses, and mountaineering focused. The Tetons was very much 
mountaineering focused. And I was, but with a strong rock climbing 
component. You started to learn about snow and winter because of the 
winter climbing conditions. So I had to worry about avalanches in Boulder, 
because one of our mentors, Carl -- was killed in an avalanche on — pass, 
[inaudible explanation of accident] He did two or three 360s going over 
the pass. It was really scary. In any case, we found [inaudible] body that 
day. I had already been exposed to some avalanche situations and so Glenn 
and the Tetons were getting into mountaineering. My first climb in the 
tEtons was with Rick Horn. We climbed the Petzoldt Ridge together. And 
actually Rick, I met Rick cause he was at Laramie and we started doing 
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climbs together. Then in 1960 on Medicine Bow, Rick killed a porcupine 
with an ice axe, you don’t have to put this in, he went completely crazy, so 
he could see the future, he couldn’t stop. But anyway. You know, it was 
great. I went through a big mountaineering focus in the Tetons with a big 
rock climbing focus. We were starting to get, trying to develop this 
ability to climb in really bad conditions. I went up on the North Face 
[something about purpose for going was learning how to climb in bad 
weather. 

So I started doing climbs in bad weather, purposely would be 
bivouacs,which you don’t have to do in the Tetons necessarily, but we’d 
leave late in the day just so we could bivvy. 

Jean: When did the McKinley trip happen? 

Peter: Al, and Jim -- and Fred Wright. Fred Wright - the way here, he 
dropped out of climbing. Fred actually was from California. Fred came to 
Boulder in 1960. So yes, I would have known about Yosemite. So Fred 
would have been the first one. So I had been in Boulder 58 and 59, before 

and it was about that time that we started to move to the soft aid, and — 

ropes at the end of 1960. It might have been 61 Fred was there. I’d have 
to look back at old slides and see what the dates were. Anyway, Fred was 
definitely, the Yosemite crows was a little more like the vulgarians. 

Fred and his wife at that time, Fred wanted to lead, so we decided we’d 

leave very early in the morning so the back -- couldn’t lead. All this stuff 
I’d be appalled at now, but it was just good -- back then sport?] 

Jean: So, when did the McKinley thing happen? Early sixties? 

Peter: That was 1963. 

Jean: Okay, so did Glenn support all this mountaineering? 


Peter: Oh yeah. But it wasn’t so much business. We had time to go off 
climbing, because it wasn’t that busy. 

Jean: But you, but the guiding was enough. It supported you. 

Peter: Well, in those days a dollar[inaudible] Yeah, I made enough money 
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that I paid for half my school,that was my deal with my dad, and to 
finance my ... We were very frugal. I mean part of the frugality, like 
planning to do bivouacs when we didn’t have to and planning to go out in 
bad weather, it was in a way, a pissing pot, but we wanted to go to Aspen 
one year, me and Dave Dornan, so we got the car and we siphoned gas all 
the way to Aspen. 


Jean: Oh you did? How did you do that? 

Peter: We’d just pull up to a car in the middle of the night, had our 
equipment and stole our gas. We even stole a tire off a car. Like the girl 
said in the article about the vulgarian, if you’d never knew those 
characters today, you would grab your daughter and run, put these guys in 
jail. Well, I feel the same way, if I’d met us today, I’d be appalled. 

Jean: Interesting. You know, Glenn’s presence really was important, 
wasn’t he. His integrity and his standards. He really lent credibility to. 
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Peter: We were varying degrees of - rascals [maybe assholes] On a scale 
of one to ten we weren’t as out there as Yosemite’ crowd. 


Jean: You didn’t eat dog food. 

Peter: No, we weren’t quite that bad off. 

Jean: So, in the sixties, is that we you started doing all your Asian 
mountaineering? 


C 


Peter: No. Seventies. I still [went to school in Europe for a while, 
Southern Germany] Al went to the same school a little bit later. And I 
travelled for about two months with a young German climber who couldn’t 
speak English. Picked up a lot of the European alpinists stuff. I got my 
first two man bivouac sack, cause we were doing climbs in very bad 
conditions. He was showing me how you did this. I thought, when I came 
back to the Tetons, desire escalate, we were doing climbs under really 
terrible conditions. Bivouac sort of, became even more attractive to me. 
Don’t ask me why today. But George Will and I did the black ice couloir in 
really really seamy conditions, I mean Jackson Hole -- winter conditions. 
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We bivouaced. But George was into that stuff. And -- and I did a climb on 
Mt Owen --ended up climbing. I kept doing that up into the early 
seventies, [something about continually got stuck in snow on the 
mountains.] 

Jean: Then you went to the Himalayas. 

Peter: That was the big stuff. All the people, those old guys, who I 
realize now they weren’t particularly old, and people who we looked up to, 
Barry and Jake. Jake was kind of another mentor for me. I had my own 
insecurities and people like Jake were, I can identify more with who they 
were. In any case, these guys all went off to Everest and I really wanted 
to do something too. So, actually the -- thing of all, to a large extent 
from Boulder, Al and Rod and Fred and Jeff all became involved, and I don’t 
recall who’s idea it was but Jim Gregg, who was a climbing ranger at that 
time, he was my companion in looting the Jenny Lake Lodge kitchen, -- 
was really the person that kind of put it all together, but he broke his leg 
a couple weeks before we were to leave. And Judd, who we hadn’t met yet, 
we were in contact with him. Warren Bre- was in Boulder, and Warren 
had -- taken on the role as being the experienced one. And that sort of fell 
apart when we got on the mountain. His style and the style of all the rest 
of us, including Judd, -- unfortunate, a real falling out. And he became 
kind of the outsider. He was later killed on the Matterhorn. But anyway, 
most of, I’ve been on glaciers in Europe, and the other guys have gone 
through stuff. Judd had been in Alaska. He was in the army on the team 
[biathlete?] He was stationed in Alaska. Rod being the more practical one 
on the course, I think Rod managed to, in any case, he acquired his own 
dodge car. The car was $75 and the trailer we towed behind it was about 
$150. [someone, maybe Gary?] insured us that if we could get to the top of 
Teton Pass, it was all downhill from there. And he towed us to the top. 

The car wouldn’t make it. My recollection was that it was becoming 
increasingly important on tending to certain practical details, like 
keeping the damn thing running. When we finally broke down, it was in 
front of a gas station in the middle of the Alaska Highway. 

Jean: That’s lucky. Which went flat, the car or the trailer? 

Peter: I think the car. We finally made it up there and managed to climb 
Mt. Mckinley and climb it slightly more slowly than the original pioneers. 
Fifty two days. But we didn’t— there was a lot of — and we were in no 
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hurry. I prefer life in the mountains. And after that I started another trip 
on Mt. Logan, it was actually a guiding job that I got. But then after that I 
went to Minnesota Outward Bound and worked there. At the same time, I 
moved to Bozeman Montana. This was 67. And, I met Jim Kanzler, who I 
think was the first person to introduce artificial protection, chaltone, 
into this country. He was importing them from Britain. I’m fairly sure. If 
not ahead, then I think parallel with the Yosemite crowd in the later 
sixties. This was sixty, no we were in Boulder in 65. And so Jim and I 
went to Minnesota and we did the rock climbing there, and during this 
training I climbed a lot with Jim in Minnesota and got very focused on rock 
climbing again. And started going to Yosemite, and doing the fall spring, 
summer in the Grand Tetons. Herbert did it, he was with Exum for a while, 
and he’d been quite an influence bringing Yosemite nuggets from Herb, then 
second from Jeff Foote came [mumble] I felt that Jeff and Herb both 
brought that Yosemite, don’t be crazy about what you are doing. We 
developed in the Teton, a little bit of a habit of running around, a little 
more of the European style influence, where you could get killed pretty 
darned easily if you fell off. And I remember climbing the south face of 
symmetry with Jeff and I noticed he was putting in regular protection 
whether he needed it or not, He said, well, you never know. This is the 
way, [mumble] smart. And you know, climbing in Yosemite years later in 
the sixties I was exposed to this ethic that is best described by Roper, bad 
form to get hurt or killed climbing. I doesn’t mean that you didn’t ... when 
you had to go for it, you had to go for it, but you really tried to think it out 
or work it out a little more carefully. Some of my previous experiences 
were [mumble] So the Yosemite -- this was really important and I 
eventually climbed with Kim Schmidt and they were actually one of the 
most singular great experiences for me ever in the mountains was 
climbing El Cap, which - the third ascent of what was called the triple 
direct. And that was all pitons back then. This was 1972. See, chalks 
hadn’t come in [something about minnesota] 

Jean: What do you remember of the taking over of the guide service? Tell 
me that story. 

Peter: What I remember is that nobody, at least not me, was thinking of 
such a thing. Because we were just being guides. There had been a period 
where Glenn seemed to be under some stress. Part of it was gossip over it 
was why he was building his house. And the guides, there were a lot of 
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new guides, Danini and Wench, and Glenn was, actually house guests, Glenn 
was making sincere efforts to provide enough income for the guides, and I 
remember he actually asked the guides to write up what a guide, a pay 
schedule and rate schedule. How much can you charge for these. And 
[wench] in particular worked on that and thats why he’s probably 
successful in the stock market. Wench, Steve Wench. And so Glenn really 
asked for participation on this, and may have been the first time, and the 
basis of the present percentages, see, when I started there, everything 
was fifty fifty. But after those inputs from the guides, then in the later 
seventies, particularly the later seventies Steve Wenth was the main one, 
cause he was probably the most articulate. We joke now, he was the only 
guy able to speak in complete sentences. We can send him out with such 
and such clients. But Lunch/Wench was really articulate, and remembered 
that we all had input. And he worked on this. The percentages went 
strongly to the guides. Because it was the only way the guides could make 
ends meet. I remember one day Rod was quite vocal, cause he had a family. 
Anyway, it all came out, and then time went by. And I don’t remember 
anybody ever thinking about what’s gonna happen when Glenn retires. For 
one thing, I think people assumed that his son Eddy would become involved. 

I honestly don’t think that anyone had given any thought to it [assuming 
ownership]. So it came as a real surprise, total bolt out of the blue, at 
least for me. And Glenn had called and said, basically, you are taking over 
the guide service as of right now. And I set it up in his, how it would 
work, well, there was a pay schedule over a period of time. He knew we 
didn’t have any money, at least I didn’t. It would be paid over twelve 
years from the profits. And we would run it, and he was not sure that he 
was going to live. He didn’t know this. This was mid-winter, and he had 
had cancer, he had had one operation, or the doctors started what turned 
out to be more than one operation. I remember it was very serious. I 
remember that spring going to see him, after the operations, he was 
transformed from a really strong, vigorous, father figure, to someone who 
was overnight, you know, not just old, but just major trauma, he lived 
through. It was really quite difficult. For me. So, it was all very sudden. 
Glenn asked that we keep the name, which was certainly no problem. I 
don’t remember exactly the wording, but he very much wanted to Exum 
Guide Service to adhere to the certain standards. He didn’t want it to 
become unrecognizable. 

Jean: You mean, he didn’t want it to change from his original goal? 
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Peter: It means that, the idea that we are here to teach people, to bring 
them in on it all, not to get, its not so much that this person is my client, 
you know, where this person, like I indicated, the authoritarian guide and 
the client is the client and you don’t do anything for himself. You wouldn’t 
want to see, that changed cause the establishment was always based on 
the very American idea of participation and the guide certainly had the 
responsibility of the guide, but people have, for many years, before guiding 
became such a mainstream activity, clients at Exum literally needed to be 
up to participating. Then, of course, the way its all structured now, 
people have to qualify to go up the Grand. You don’t want to take them just 
because they come in and slap down the money. 

Jean: Right. 

Peter: So those kinds of things. In the way he expected one to deal with 
clients we still expect. In a real positive way. And urn, so we tried to 
maintain, I mean, obviously things changed because its a different 
generation today, but the change is in keeping with what was there before. 
Stand on your heads and shoulders and [mumble] So I think we’ve done 
pretty well. There is an, urn one of the things that I’ve established, the 
partitioning percentage-wise of income, and the fact that it was 
established when Glenn was there, when Glenn made this effort to 
restructure the guide service. This has been held in place. You know, we 
were told by more than one business type person including certain 
accountants that the guides should be paid a little less. The guides, its 
like a business. But this is the way that we like it. 

Jean: You are like a family. 

Peter: Well, we’re obviously making some money now, but we didn’t for 
the first few years because the business wasn’t, just wasn’t structured 
that way. Well, we’ve had tremendous growth in the last few years and 
its allowed the companies and the four partners to make some money. But 
its not, you know, the business people say, You guys, no one else runs a 
business like this. But its okay. We’re happy with it. And the guides make 
money. The guides can make a living there. And they are all our buddies. 

So what are we going to do anyway, I mean. Its a retirement home for 
famous -. [we laugh] So, I mean, the biggest change at Exum that we all 
joke about who are from that earlier generation. We look at all these new 
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young guides, and they are all so nice. They are not neurotic. They are 
well-balanced. What’s going on? 

Jean: Where did we go wrong? 

Peter: They can’t be this way all the time, but they are. The fact that we 
need people like this. We couldn’t hire us again. 

Jean: Right. Interesting. 

Peter: And its a mainstream activity now, and the clients needs nice, 
well-balanced guides. Whereas twenty or thirty years ago, it was a self- 
selected crowd that came to climb the Grand Teton, and loved that, they 
weren’t particularly weird, but loved that they were self motivated and 
they were driven, so they were quite prepared to put up with a somewhat 
eccentric guide. I mean take Willie Unsoeld, he’s about as eccentric as you 
could get. It doesn’t mean he was a bad person, cause he was wonderful. 
But he was eccentric. He stood out like a legend, which he tried to 
cultivate of course, but these early guides were quite colorful. And Glenn 
was very colorful. He tried out as a double for Errol Flynn. 

Jean: I didn’t know he tried out as a double. I knew he had to choose 
between Beth and Hollywood. 

Peter: Yes. And so, it was a much more colorful crowd. The years of 
yosemite, the early sixties Yosemite crowd and the Vulgarians and the 
rest of us. We weren’t cheerleaders and football players. So, times have 
changed. Just as well, probably. 

Jean: Very well said. You are very quotable. Can you think of anything 
else about Glenn, or what he did for mountaineering, guiding that we 
haven’t covered. 

Peter: Well, urn, just, in a way this is reiteration, but I think that the 
motive of feeling like guiding and clients and guides that Glenn had set 
and I’d like to think that we are carrying on, has been, I think, a very 
unique thing within this country, as well as the rest of the world, I have 
worked in European schools, in Canada and i think its been a tremendous 
education for me, and its been a positive impact. On a whole, they have a 
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very interesting way of doing things. The eight years I spent there in 
Canada as a ski guide, I saw considerable evolution towards something 
Glenn would have recognized. So, I think that getting away from the 
macho thing, [Note: Dangerous Men, who were sensitive guides] the 
authoritarian idea of guide client relationship, as a -- contribution. I 
think what Glenn did in the last years when he had the business to 
basically set the mechanism in the business for Exum, for a guide to make 
a livelihood. Not a livelihood for summer college kids, but a livelihood for 
a grownup. The rest of this country the guiding season in the rest of this 
country is still struggling to try and do that. They still claim that this is 
a goal they’d like to achieve. You know, its a short season, they all have 
other jobs, at least some of us, but while you are doing it, guiding in the 
Tetons, this is a living. Its a real living. And that began when Glenn was 
there. And he promoted it. And so, its quite unique in this country, 
apparently, from what I see in my travels, what the other schools are 
doing. Its not 100 percent unique. There are success stories out there. I 
think that another thing that certainly was important for me in any case, 
you know its one thing to go around the world and do first ascents of 
peaks and push the envelope which I, the way I feel for myself, I was part 
of that era, and it was kind of the golden Age. I wasn’t exactly the first 
string, but I certainly was able to participate in those adventures, and it 
was really fantastic. But uh, you know, Glenn never did that. He stayed 
home and took people up the Grand Teton. It was kind of like, from the 
climbers point of view who is out making a name for themselves or 
pushing new methods, pushing the envelope, all this stuff, just guiding, 
going to basic climbing school, just doing the Exum ridge. I’ve done it over 
300 times by now. I think Dean has got the absolute record. Over 400, no 
ones even come close. To many of these leading edge climbers, these look 
like humble tasks. But there are certain virtues to humble tasks that I 
didn’t appreciate as much when I was twenty. I really think Glenn should 
be honored for steadfastly pursuing the humble task of taking folks up the 
Tetons. He showed us there is a lot of reward there, as well as, its good 
work. There is a lot of crummy work. This is good work. Doing good for 
ourselves and others, and selflessly giving us a way to live well 
somewhat outside of the usual retrace, which has become more and more 
important for a lot of, at least my gang from the early sixties which have 
found a way to Exum. If they hadn’t already been there for the last thirty 
years, they are starting to show up. 

Jean: Well, thats wonderful. How old are you now? 
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Peter: I’m 54. 

Jean: How old is Al, then? 

Peter: Al seems to be a little reluctant to tell, but I have a feeling he is 
58. 

Jean: Really? 

Peter: And Rod of course just turned sixty. And Dean is a little older than 
me. And Turner, even though he looks older than all of us, is 52. But he’s 
had a harder life. And what’s Dorworth. He’s right in there. Pratt’s 50, uh 
Lets see, I think Pratt and Dean are the same age. Pratt might be a year 
older than Dean. Yeah, so lets see. I guess thats the older crew. We are 
the gang from the sixties. 

[tape is turned off, then on] 

Peter: This was when we had hose first few deaths, it was in that same 
period of time, in 1961, and I was so, the whole Teton life was my world. 
He was there, and Herb had introduced us to this new knot called the -- 
knot,you could tie two ropes together with that. Two double sheath ropes 
of different sizes, mumble mumble. So I had tied a double sheath in, 
which I had just learned that summer from Herb. And our ropes were very 
stiff, like cables, and I had maybe six inches of tail sticking out, but we 
didn’t use back up knots, cause the knot didn’t need it. Then we put the 
rope for basic rappel around that tree back there, and the rope would just 
be hung around the tree so we could just rappel ourselves. - overhand 
knot, two ropes together, so you belay - So, the first person I’m belaying 
in basic school, and this is the first person to ever wore a helmet to basic 
school. They brought their own helmet, they had a motorcycle, drove out 
on a motorcycle. I don’t know why I picked this person to go first, maybe, 
who knows, but anyway, he was just at the edge, and the ropes came apart. 
And I had about a mini second to decide if I was going to attempt to hold 
him, which I knew I couldn’t, so I let go. And, he broke his leg pretty bad, 
and urn, the helmet split in two, but it saved him. He had a slight 
concussion. 

Jean: Which year was this? 
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Peter: It was 1961. I didn’t really have to decide. The rope was so much, 
the thing separated, went quickly by me, I mean, I saw a chance to hold, 
you know, if I’d really tried to hold, it would have pulled me off. So it 

wasn’t like a conscious thing, it was just so fast. But what happened was, 

I was in the habit of getting down, and we had to move the ropes a little 
bit to get them straight and everything, and I think that the stiff tail end 
snagged on that bark on the tree and then pushed it through. I believe I 
ties the knot correctly, but, I suppose its possible that I didn’t. But I 
believed that I did, and I suppose the end was so short that it pushed 
through. So I was sure it was curtains for me and I would be sent down 
the road or to a penitentiary, but was very reluctant to go back to the 
office with my tail between my legs. And I though I was finished. And I 
was pretty sad. But Glenn said Its okay. You take this class and you take 

them back there tomorrow and finish the school. And I did. This was the 

day when people didn’t sue. The guy was hurt, but he wasn’t mad. And 
maybe he came back another year and climbed, I don’t know, but everything 
was fine, and no one would have dreamed of suing in those days. I went 
down and I took the class the next day. I was so relieved. He let me 
recover. 


C 
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